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FOREWORD 


The Twelfth Annual School Public Relations Conference, spon- 
sored by the Illinois Education Department and Illinois State Normal 
University on March 12, 1960, and held at Normal, IIlinois., drew 
about 350 participants. Registrants included some 35 representatives 
of newspapers, radio and TV stations, as well as classroom teachers 
and administrators from about 90 different school systems. In addi- 
tion there were representatives of school boards, advisory councils, and 
professional organizations. Speakers at the opening session and lunch- 
eon meeting came from some of the largest organizations in the world 
with outstanding public relations programs. 


Since over 800 copies of the Proceedings were requested by those 
attending the conference, the University prepared this summary of the 
talks and discussions so they would be available not only to those who 
attended but to other educators and persons interested. You may wish 
to pass your copy along to some one else when you have had an oppor- 
tunity to look it over and to refer persons wanting additional copies 


to the IEA or ISNU. 


Co-chairmen of these conferences since their organization have 
been Dr. Claude E. Vick of the Illinois Education Association, Spring- 
field, and Dr. Gertrude M. Hall of ISNU. Because Dr. Vick was leav- 
ing the IEA in a few weeks to accept a new position in the Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, he received some 
special tributes at the conference luncheon for his significant service 
to education through many years. 


If you wish further information about this particular conference, 
you are invited to write the co-chairmen or to persons whose names 
appear in the Proceedings. It is hoped that an equally stimulating 
meeting can be planned for next year. 


—Robert G. Bone, President 
Illinois State Normal University 


—Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
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OUR COMMON PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
Rosert b. WricHT 
Editor, Editorial Page, The Danville Commercial News 


UBLIC RELATIONS may not be a way of life. But certainly it is 
the way to a better life, through improved mutual understanding. 
One of the most serious mistakes educators can make is to con- 

fuse public relations with press relations. ‘The former covers every 
point of contact, existing or attainable, between an organization, 
group, or business and the public. It may range from a teacher calling 
on the mother of a problem pupil to a mass rally in support of a 
school bond issue. 

Public relations primarily is a sales pitch. It is, in a sense, a 
refinement and projection of the human desire to appear in the best 
possible light. 

It is my observation that public relations is improving, both as 
to technique and impact. ‘The people, by and large, have become too 
sophisticated to buy a Pollyanna package. While the concept of 
emphasizing everything that is good still is basic, there is a refreshing 
trend toward admission of weaknesses. Presented expertly, this ad- 
mission can turn a liability into an asset, evoking sympathy and 
inviting constructive criticism. 

Press relations means just that-—relations between an organiza- 
tion, group, or business, and the newspapers. Here is where honesty 
certainly is the best policy. 

Newspapermen aren’t impressed by sales presentations; they’ve 
heard them all. Because time is rationed, brevity appeals to them. 
And since they are the public’s eyes and ears, they want facts. It is 
in this area that opinions frequently clash. 

The newspaper feels that the public has the right to know every- 
thing about a system supported by tax dollars. ‘The schools may take 
the position that while it is the public’s right to know, premature or 
unstudied release of certain information may present a false picture. 

Neither side should be inflexible. Most editors are reasonable 
men. If there are good reasons for delaying publication of certain 
stories—when such delay is not prejudicial to the public interest 
the editor usually is sympathetic. But the surest way to kill his sym- 
pathy is to adopt the Jay Gould attitude of “public be damned.” 

I believe that the number of educators who wilfully take an 
obstructionist stand in matters of press relations——or public relations 
in general—is quite small. 

Why, then, isn’t education’s public relations program—and spe- 
cifically the press relations aspect of it—more effective ? 

The answer is simple, though twofold. 

First, few school systems outside metropolitan areas such as Chi- 
cago actually have public relations programs. It is true, of course, 
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that most educators must deal with public relations, however reluc- 
tant they may be, however ill-equipped they are. There is danger- 
ously widespread fallacy that there is nothing to public relations that 
any educated person cannot pick up. This is about at farfetched as 
thinking a Latin instructor can teach engineering from the printed 
instructions that come with an Erector set. 

Second, there is a vast ignorance on the part of educators as to 
how a newspaper is run, its policies, and its requirements. And there 
is an equally large gap in the understanding of school procedure, 
operations, and aims on the part of newspapermen. 

Schools and the press have at least one thing in common: Both 
are in the business of education. This ought to draw them closer 
together. That it has not in the past is no excuse for apathy in the 
present nor indifference in the future. 

It is time that the press discarded the old falsehood that “Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” This is snobbery in reverse, at 
best. At worst, it is ignorance of the fact that the exception proves 
the rule. But educators should ask themselves: If the press, comprising 
trained observers, makes this mistake, what image does the general 
public have? And what can we do to clear the distorted picture? 


oor 


Educators need to descend from the ivory towers of abstract 
detachment; newspapermen need to arise from the ground level of 
immediate practicality. Yes, a great many of you school people spend 
too much time in your ivory towers. I know, because as an editorial 
writer, I have to resist the same temptation. But I admit readily that 
far too many newspapermen are too much concerned with what is 
immediately in front of their noses, too preoccupied with detail, to 
take a good, sweeping look at the world around them. 

I believe firmly that when schoolmen and newsmen realize the 
basic truth of the observation I made a moment ago, namely, that 
they both are in the business of education, much stronger and more 
effective public relations will result. 

Dr. George W. Crane, newspaper columnist and psychologist, 
repeatedly makes the point that newspapers are like universities. He 
likens the publisher or general manager to the chancellor, the editor to 
the president, and reporters to the faculty. The student body is made 
up of subscribers and readers. In most instances, says Dr. Crane, this 
“student body” of a medium-sized daily may be larger than that of 
any actual university or college. Moreover, the newspaper may be the 
only source of education for its readers from the age of 18 until their 
deaths a half century later. 

Newspapermen are tacitly admitting their responsibilities as adult 
educators. They see and accept the need to interpret, to explain, to 
evaluate the news, not just to report it in factual style. Thus, in a 
sense, they become teachers. 

We certainly share weaknesses. A glaring one is that we are 
reluctant to toot our own horns. Educators are too busy coping with 
problems of classroom, administration, and finance; newspapermen 
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are too busy working on tomorrow’s edition. And on the rare occa- 
sions we do pick up the horn, the resulting sound is more a bellow of 
braggadocio than a clarion call of justifiable pride. 

Up to now, we have dealt in generalities. But all the so-called 
“expert” analysis still leaves one question unanswered: How do I get 
a story into the newspapers? 

Obviously, the first requirement is to have a newsworthy story. 
Yet as G. K. Hodenfield, an education writer for the Associated 
Press, so accurately observes: “The trouble is, there just aren’t enough 
people who know what education news is. That goes for reporters as 
well as educators.” 

Writing in the February edition of the NEA Journal, Mr. Hoden- 
field declares that “There is a great gap of non-communication be- 
tween what happens in the school and what gets printed in the 
Daily Blatt. 

“On the ill-founded assumption that it’s all the fault of the edu- 
cators, let’s consider some workable practices and principles foi 
school people to. follow. 

“You might start by removing the blinkers and taking a fresh 
look at your own school program. Look particularly for things which 
have grown up almost unnoticed during the years. It may be a 
remedial reading program that started out as a sort of experiment 
and has grown into a vital part of the curriculum. It was not worth 
publicizing at the start, and it has been forgotten or overlooked ever 
since. 

“Perhaps you could make a list of all the things being done that 
weren’t being done when you were in school. That list alone might 
indicate a trend which would be newsworthy. And even after you 
scratch off all the obvious things, you still should have a couple of 
worthwhile items left. 

“Do not underestimate the public’s curiosity: The people you 
want to reach are parents.and taxpayers, and they have a doubl 
interest in what goes on in the schools.” 

At The Commercial-News, we have a weekly teen-age feature 
known at the Hi-Time page. There is no advertising on the page, 
which runs each Thursday, with rare exceptions. It is edited by Dale 
Foster, our education editor. He tells me that an estimated 50 high 
school and junior high school departments are participating by en- 
couraging students to write articles for publication. 

Then The Commercial-News education writer makes a signifi- 
cant statement, “Those who push the Hi-Time page the most enthus- 
iastically. are the administrators who are out in front in other publi: 
relations programs.” 

Our education writer has made his assignment something more 
than a job to do. By the completeness of his reporting—and his will- 
ingness to understand that schools have problems—he has won the 
confidence of board members, administrators, and classroom teachers. 
The result has been better coverage of news, development of inter- 
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esting features, and creation of a spirit of mutual respect between 
newspaper and school system. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the value of contacting the news- 
paper immediately in the event of disaster or tragedy. The story will 
be printed. We are sure you want it to be accurate. We have an even 
stronger reason, since we put our reputation for printing the truth on 
the line 359 days a year. But time is vital; we cannot miss an edition 
without some kind of a story, even though it is fragmentary. 

Swift and thorough cooperation with the newspaper always re- 
sults in more favorable public acceptance of even the most unhappy 
news. 

A common delusion is that newspapermen possess some sixth 
sense which enables them to detect news or feature stories, even in 
embryo. Nothing is farther from the truth. Our advantage over the 
non-professional is summed up best in Sherlock Holmes’ chiding of 
Dr. Watson, “You see but you do not observe.” 

However, we cannot rely entirely on the excuse that we aren’t 
mind readers. Too many newspapermen have become “jingle journal- 
ists.” They are lost more than arm’s length from the telephone. 

An adage of the newspaper business that needs dusting off, 
especially by the younger newcomers, is “You'll never know if you 
don’t ask.” 

Our education writer thinks that “the biggest weakness in the 
school public relations program is the failure of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and board members to realize the news value in what seems 
to them the routine of a work day.” But he admits that “within the 
last five vears, there has been a marked change in the attitude of 
board members toward press presentation. In fact, there are now in- 
stances when individual board members seek out the reporter for his 
advice on how a proposed action will be received by the public before 
it is actually presented to the board for official action. In some in- 
stances, a board meeting has been halted while the president. super- 
intendent, or individual members ask the reporter to comment, not on 
the advisability of the proposed action, but on whether it might be 
presented in some more acceptable or more understandable way.” 

One example from Danville’s school system will illustrate the 
advantages of a good public relations program. In February. 1951. a 
hond issue to build junior high schools failed. It could be attributed 
to two things. 

1. Voters did not understand the issue due to confusing wording 
on ballots and too many propositions. There was voting on funds 
building, and location for each of three proposed centers, constituting 
nine issues. Many ballots approved the funds but disapproved the 
building or location for the same center 

2. The board felt the press and other media of public relations 
were bound to support their action. hence did not bother to seek 
endorsement or help in advance. 
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By contrast, a $4 million bond issue for three junior high schools 
was approved on March 7, 1959, by a 7 to 1 margin. Why the differ- 
ence? Sound public relations! 

The board of education went directly to The Commercial-News 
for recommendations on how to organize the campaign. A speakers’ 
bureau was formed; a series of news and feature stories, plus edi- 
torials, was outlined; radio and TV facilities were enlisted, and an 
advisory committee established, which included both the executive 
editor and the education writer of The Commercial-News. In other 
words, nothing was left to chance. The result speaks for itself. 

I think that any school system can develop an effective public 
relations program if these points are kept in mind. 

1. Press relations are an important part but not the whole of 

public relations. 

2. Development of mutual respect between schoolmen and news- 
men is absolutely essential. 

3. Designation of the best qualified man or woman in each build- 
ing and department as public relations representative is a 
basic need. 

t. Honesty—exhibited promptly and completely—is the best 

policy. 

I concur wholeheartedly in these words of Mr. Hodenfield: 

“Remember always that education writers are individuals with 
built-in prejudices. In this, they almost resemble people. Some of 
them—a minority, perhaps—have even been educated. So be patient 
with them: Explain what you’re trying to do and why you think it is a 
good idea. It’s just possible that if you can’t sell them on ‘the idea, 
you might not be able to sell the general public. 

“All this may sound as if the entire burden were being placed on 
your shoulders. For the sake of our discussion, it is.” 


OUR COMMON PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


Bruce DENNIS 


Program Manager, Radio Station WGN, Chicago; 
President, Illinois Broadcasters’ Association 


S YOU KNOW the broadcasting industry has some uncommon 

problems in public relations at this time, and there will be others. 
I want to tell you the good side of this story which has received so 
much publicity. There undoubtedly will be further headlines, but I 
want to tell you about a visit I made to Washington last week to see 
members of the subcommittee which is conducting the hearings. 

To one of the congressmen who reviewed the situation for a while 
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I said, “How would the committee like to hear about a good radio 
operation? Everything that has been presented to this committee has 
been of a negative nature.” 

He replied, “I don’t believe that is necessary. Members of the 
committee know that 97 per cent of all broadcasters conduct a very 
clean operation.” 

Personally, I think the figure should be higher than 97 per cent. 
I want to assure you that the act of a few people in the broadcasting 
industry does not reflect the state of the whole business. I want to 
emphasize the service of local broadcasting stations to the community. 
Here are some comments that the Illinois Broadcasters’ Association 
made to the Federal Communications Commission when it was trying 
to determine whether or not the government should decide what pro- 
grams ought to be on the air and what programs ought not to be on 
the air. 


The problems, real or fancied, which confront the broadcasting industry 
offer no challenges which cannot be met by the broadcasters themselves. 
The overwhelming majority of broadcasters continue to exercise their 
franchises in the public interest and have not or will not depart in any 
way from their dedicated service to their communities. 


The broadcasting industry is a local, community industry. Each of our 
member stations in Illinois is equally pledged to serve its own commun- 
ity. As to regulation, there is already in existence a regulatory factor 
more powerful than any which could be applied by a governmental 
agency—an economic factor which says that the radio or television 
station which serves its community shall succeed, and the station which 
ignores this basic concept of broadcasting shall fail. . . . 


The Illinois Broadcasters’ Association repeats that broadcasting must be 
kept in the hands of the communities of America! 


And why is this statement important to you as school people? 
Because through your local broadcasting station, your radio and TV 
station, you can do a wonderful job of public relations. I don’t think 
you are doing it today, and I don’t think the stations are doing every- 
thing they can to reciprocate. We both have a selling job to do. You 
have your school, your organization, and your school board to sell— 
first to your own members and then to the public. One of the best 
vehicles of communication is your local broadcaster. 

An old “gag” in the Navy used to be that no matter what you 
set up, there was always some “son-of-a-gun” who didn’t get the word. 
It is up to all of us to see that everyone gets the word—that everyone 
understands what you and your schools are trying to do. On the other 
hand, we should like for you to understand what we are trying to do. 
Through mutual understanding there can be nothing but great benefit. 

One of our very good broadcasters was Lou Boudreau, great base- 
ball star and manager in the big leagues. One time when Lou was 
managing the Cleveland team, he had on his staff the all-time great 
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colored pitcher, Satchel Page. Lou said that if Page had come a little 
later in baseball history, he would undoubtedly have been the greatest 
pitcher of all time. But by the time colored folks got into the big 
leagues, Satchel was on the way out. Nobody knew whether he was 
40, 50, or 60 years old; but he could still get in there and pitch an 
inning or two and stop the opposition. Satchel had a few little training 
peculiarities. He didn’t like to run. He didn’t like to train. He didn’t 
even like to warm up. He said, “Mr. Lou, just give me the ball; let 
me shake hands with the catcher, and I’m ready to go.” 

Satchel did have some rules for good living, which Lou has given 
to me, and I should like to pass along to you. Number 1. Avoid 
fried meats, which angry up the blood. 2. If your stomach disputes 
you, lie down and pacify it with cool thoughts. 3. Keep the juices 
flowing by jangling around gently as you move. 4. Go very lightly on 
the vices such as carrying on in society. ‘The social ramble ain’t restful. 
5. Avoid running at all times. 6. Don’t look back. Something might 
be gaining on you. 

Nothing can be said after that. 


OUR COMMON PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
G. Kerry SMITH 


Executive Secretary, Association for Higher Education; 
Past President, Educational Press Asociation of America 


HERE IS a different sense of time in the Orient from the one we 
are accustomed to in these United States. But even through the 
long corridors of time, one very important fact stands out, and my job 
is to offer a little perspective in the remaining moments. There is a 
reason for the teachers, for the writers and broadcasters, for adminis- 
trators, and citizens to have a sense of very commendable pride in 
having participated in one of the truly great achievements in history. 
I mean, of course, setting up, for the first time, on a wide scale, uni- 
versal opportunities for education. The free public school system in 
which this, our host institution, played such a key role in establishing 
now is one of the great achievements of history. We have every reason 
to feel proud that we have had a hand in it. 

At a recent meeting in Chicago an estimate was made of the 
number of students and leaders from overseas who are in our lands. 
Although we have had wandering scholars for centuries, there has 
never in history been anything like the magnetism of the American 
school system and college system today. It represents a magnet for 
the leaders of the rest of the world. We have an official count of 
45,000 students from overseas, and the best estimate shows that ap- 
proximately 100,000 people altogether from other lands, not counting 
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Canadians, are studying with us. In a check of several young nations, 
we found more of their leaders in colleges and universities in the 
United States than are in colleges at home. In some cases there are 
no universities at home. The leadership of the world is with us on 
this campus and on hundreds of campuses throughout the United 
States, primarily in order to study what has happened in America as 
a result of the free public schoo] system. 

As a part of that trend it is proper to consider the role of public 
relations and all the people in communications media. In 1946, a 
year or two before this conference started, I studied the top 20 stories 
week by week in a selected number of newspapers across the country, 
both on the front and on the editorial pages. In only about three 
instances in four weeks did I find a story on education. Beyond that 
they didn’t exist. This phenomena of first-class attention to education, 
with the arguing and battling back and forth that goes on, is a healthy 
thing. It is a relatively recent phenomena. Those in public relations 
have had a hand in it. 

Another index of change is research studies. If you check the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research as late as 1940, you will find 
only four studies dealing with public relations. But the 1950 Encyclo- 
pedia shows six pages of studies summarized. There’s been an enor- 
mous development. The National School Public Relations Association 
in these 12 years you have been meeting here, and setting standards 
for the rest of the world, has grown from a small organization too. 
Now there is a very fine program, though it is true that only a frac- 
tion of the schools are represented in it. But newsletters, leadership 
service materials, seminars, many research studies give assistance to 
those who make public relations more than just a part-time assign- 
ment. One other index of what has happened as a part of this move- 
ment is the American College Public Relations Association, which has 
similarly had a great expansion. So with the press association, for the 
education writers, an organization has come into being that has had 
an extraordinary development with tools available to make the story 
of education known. It is still beginning what it can do, but there is 
reason for pride in the achievement made. There now is a study at 
the University of Stanford dealing with the relationship between 
school and community in regard to public relations. The universities 
are now dealing with something called Image Studies, which repre- 
sent a new fancy name but an important concept, “What does the 
public think of the college or university?” The North Central Associa- 
tion is interested in what faculty members think of the university. 

So we are all partners and have participated in one of the great 
facts of history. Yet there’s a staggering job ahead. There’s a problem 
that is almost staggering when you think of the dimensions. We have 
had an explosion of knowledge like unto which there has not been 
anything in history. Scientific knowledge has doubled in each of the 
last two decades compared to all of history, and there are now living 
more scientists than ever lived if all the rest of the history were put 
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together. We are in the midst of something revolutionary and stagger- 
ing that we do not comprehend. It is almost frightening from the 
teachers’ point of view. It takes a combination of Socrates and all the 
other greats just to be able to be a teacher today, because education 
is not only vertical but also lateral, offering information on what is 
going on, not only to the youngsters in the classrooms but to adults 
and to those of us in this room as well. 

All this bears on financial problems that are to come—the more 
than doubling of the gross nationa] product. There also is some rela- 
tionship between educational progress and the vast amount that has 
gone into research. We spent more as a nation on research in schools, 
colleges, business, and other organizations in the last year than in the 
first 150 years of our national life. This total explosion of knowledge 
must be taken into account in planning the schools of tomorrow. The, 
explosion of population we all know about. The leadership position 
of the United States is another factor which calls for a very great 
expansion in our support of education throughout the country. This 
means that we need personally to examine our assumptions and myths, 
some of which are valid and some of which are not, that we live with. 

For example, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in 1945 published 
a very important document called “Education as an Investment in 
People.” This concept is developed in the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 5 in an article by one of our leading economists, John Kenneth 
Galbraith. If you put $100,000 of capital into a brewery or a shoe 
factory this is considered investment. If you put $100,000 into a 
school many people consider this an expenditure and a waste. When 
you look at the present role of our world economy and the United 
States, there’s an important shift in thought about spending money 
for education. There is a charge that the federal debt is so high that 
the federal government cannot give important assistance to support- 
ing the schools. Yet we’re spending 60 billion, and the estimates are 
that it'll run up to a hundred billion, for roads. The charges have 
been made that a tenth or a twentieth of this spent for education 
would wreck the nation. But by a simple budget arrangement this 
$60,000,000 being spent for roads does not appear in the budget. So 
all this business about federal debt is not altogether what it seems to 
be on the surface. 

For example, the first year that this meeting was held the federal 
debt was 93 per cent of our gross national product in one year. Ten 
years later it was only 62 per cent. Our gross national product has been 
moving so fast because of the fact that we have had the research, we 
have had the education system, we have had enterprise, that our 
ability to finance our obligations has been expanding at a very high 
rate. 

Why send a dollar to Washington and shrink it to 60 cents? This 
is another argument against federal support of education. A study 
has been made which shows that the cost of federal collection and 
administration is 44 cents on the $100 compared with state costs of 
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considerably more. So let’s do some honest thinking about federal 
support. In the leadership position you hold there also is the necessity 
for doing some fundamental thinking on a third myth that the 
wealthy states pay for the poor states when the federal government 
supports education. But consider the mobility of population. We have 
35,000,000 people changing residences annually, and 15 per cent 
change every five years from one state to another state. The variable 
state taxes allow us to charge corporations sometimes seven times as 
much for a single income from one state to another. This system 
affects the flow of corporations. When people who are not fully 
educated come to Chicago and other great cities, the cost of their 
lack of education in jails and more policemen, health institutions, 
and other services should be weighed against what it would have 
cost to assist them. It also should be remembered that into insurance 
companies and other business headquarters located in the wealthie: 
states money comes also from the poorer states. 

These world and national problems face all of us holding leader- 
ship positions in education. We must face them squarely and remove 
the myths. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


SCHOOL BOARD RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Section A) 


Leader: Robert M. Cole, Executive Secretary, IASB, Springfield 


Recorder: Milo B. Watson, Principal, Hopkins Township High School, 
Granville 

Consultants: C. Daniel Albrecht, Managing Editor, Joliet Herald- 
News; Helen Fleming, Education Writer, Chicago Daily News; 
Robert B. King, Station Manager, WSOY, Decatur; Richard J. 
Leiser, Editor, Mendota Reporter 


'O START the meeting Mr. Cole asked each of the consultants to 
discuss briefly the subject at hand. 

Miss Fleming stressed the basic attitude board members must 
have if a good public relations program is to materialize. They must 
believe in the accountability of the board to the public, reporting as 
stewards to the public which they represent. 

The board must understand communication media. Newspaper 
must report the negative as well as the positive side of questions. 

The school board must examine its public relations program 
periodically to determine its effectiveness in operation. It must realize 
that public relations has internal as well as external significance. 

Mr. Albrecht believes that schools have created the image that 
the solution to every problem is to request more money. He stressed 
the need for more efficient operation with particular emphasis on bette: 
use of personnel. 

Mr. King urged an assembly each year to assess problems and 
achievements of the school district. Too often school people try to 
hide areas about which objections will be raised. Board members, ac- 
cording to Mr. King, must “sell the schools.”” The schools must be 
presented as an investment with the stress put on future needs. 

Mr. Leiser believes that good public relations can be produced by 
the purchase of supplies in the home community whenever possible. 
Some examples showed failure to do so resulted in criticism of the 
schools. 

In the discussion, the consensus was that not enough board mem- 
bers attend public meetings about the schools. School superintendents 
should do a better job of informing board members about such meet- 
ings, some participants said. 

Too much school news deals with controversies and disputes and 
not enough with true educational matters, it was brought out. Too 
much emphasis is being placed on “sensationalism” in school affairs. 
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One member of the panel, however, pointed out that newspaper people 
did not originally make the decision that sin is more newsworthy than 
virtue. 

Several members of the audience stated that in the purchase of 
supplies the board has a responsibility to all taxpayers in the district 
not just to those who sell supplies. Many think the only safe way to 
purchase supplies is to purchase them from the lowest bidder. 

Good public relations often results when a school board adopts 
policies and publishes them. Schools often are on the defensive in 
public relations. They should take the offense, explaining the “whys” 
and “hows” of counseling and other educational techniques. 

Some schools benefit from sending out newsletters to parents. 
School people should become acquainted with people working through- 
out the communication field. This applies to people in the lower 
echelon of radio and newspapers as well as to editors and managers. 
Schools should use new teaching techniques in selling the schools to 
the public. In general, they do not make enough use of the means 
of communication. 


SCHOOL BOARD RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Section B) 


Leader: Olin Stead, President, IEA; Ass’t Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Recorder: Errett Warner, County Superintendent of Schools, Law- 
renceville 

Consultants: Herbert J. Bassman, Editor and Publisher, LaGrange 
Park Citizen; Bruce Dennis, Program Manager, Radio Station 
WGN, Chicago; Buryl Engleman, Editor, Decatur Herald-Review 


HE SCHOOL BOARD runs the school and the board must be 

sympathetic, for hope lies in the board. The board must have 
some basic attitudes, including accountability to the district even 
though members may not have the answers but serve as stewards. The 
newspaper is not the mouthpiece of the schools. Many board members 
hesitate to discuss or reveal the negative. The public needs to be 
informed of the bad as well as the good. Newspapers have a duty to 
perform and errors do occur when a board is hesitant about reveal- 
ing information. 

It is the duty of the school board to examine the school program 
and accept the responsibility for it. What do we offer in the schools? 
In what instances do we give service? What kind of service do we 
give? Many times internal problems are as great or greater than 
external ones, and teachers may become frustrated. Some school 
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boards need to get out of their “ivory towers” in order to gain the 
confidence and respect of the patrons. 

Our schools should be more efficient. A teacher needs to do more 
than keep a study hall or teach one class and spend the remainder of 
his time in counseling. Too many counselors give and check tests 
What does a counselor do to actually help the student? There is no 
reason why a teacher should not work a full day. Others do. 

School board members are a group of salesmen and should think 
of expenditure of money as an investment rather than an expense. 
The biggest problems are in the future needs. Yesterday’s needs do 
not fit today. It is important that board members admit problems and 
errors and then “they are on their way.” 

The city superintendent should know and work with the news- 
paper men. Teachers are the best possible counselors and guidance 
directors in most cases. Newspapers often discuss the sensational. In 
rebuttal, “Sin is not more interesting than virtue.” Everybody is the 
customer of the school. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR AS PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
(Sections A and B) 


Leader: Dr. Thaddeus P. Kawalek, Superintendent, Brookfield Public 
Schools 


Recorder: Colon Schaibly, Assistant for Instruction and Personnel, 
Waukegan Township High School 


Consultants: James J. Hanlon, Public Relations Manager, WGN, 
Chicago; Chuck Harrison, News Director, WMBD, Inc., Peoria: 
Isabelle Jennings, Society Editor, Daily Register Mail, Galesburg: 
Mrs. Gladys Koehler, Suburban Reporter, LaSalle Daily News- 
Tribune; Leon Lundahl, Superintendent, Crystal Lake Public 
Schools; Fran Myers, University Editor, Cham paign-Urbana New 
Gazette 


FTER introducing the subject of the administrator as public rela- 

tions director, the leader distributed copies of hypothetical prob- 
lems in school public relations. Members of the panel and of the 
audience discussed several of them. It was generally agreed that one 
of the administrator’s most important jobs is helping the teacher 
understand her role and to play it effectively. The concept was illus- 
trated by case studies of several schools: It was pointed out that a 
practical program of public relations will bring everyone into the 
“act” in one way or another. The successful administrator has a 
successful public relations program. 

Public relations was defined as an attempt by any group to meet 
its social responsibility and to use means of communication to get 
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news to the public in such a way that the people will understand the 
aims and program of the group. Public relations is not: publicity, 
trouble-shooting, buving good will, boasting, whitewashing, building 
individual ego, “razzle-dazzle,” knowing everything, or being a diplo- 
mat. The director of public relations must realize that he is dealing 
with not one, but several publics in his community. Each has it par- 
ticular interests, points of view, and motivational factors. The public 
relations approach which will be effective with one of these publics 
may not be effective with another. Therefore, the public relations pro- 
ram must be tailor-made for the particular group or groups in the 
community which one wishes to reach. The easily identified publics in 
a community to be considered in school public relations are: school 
board, staff, students, parents of students, other adults, communica- 
tions media people, civic officials, opinion leaders, total community. 
There are special ways of communicating with each of these publics. 

The school administrator must realize that in every community 
school business is big business; therefore it is big news. To keep a 
program of public relations operating effectively, it is necessary to 
have a director of the program, if the school is large enough, or to 
have a part-time member of the staff assigned the responsibility. 

Finally, it was mentioned again that the administrator must help 
his teaching staff to be aware of its key role in public relations. In 
her day-to-day contacts with students the teacher is consciously or 
unconsciously building public relations of a high or low order. Every 
good, continuing school public relations program must begin with the 
teacher in‘ the classroom. Remember that as the child thinks of the 
teacher so the parent thinks of the school. 


THE TEACHER’S PART IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Section A) 


Leader: Frank N. Philpot, Head, Department of Education and Psy- 
chology, ISNU 


Recorder: Catherine Wiegman, Teacher, Dwight Public Schools 


Consultants: Bertha Albrecht, Teacher, Edison School, Chicago; John 
M. Beck, Assistant Dean, Chicago Teachers College; Don New- 
berg, News Director, WJBC, Bloomington; B. B. Ridgway, Editor, 
Journal Courier, Jacksonville 


NDER the capable leadership of Mr. Philpot the group defined 

the meaning of public relations, listed the needs of a good public 
relations program, and enumerated ways that teachers could help in 
promoting good public relations. 

One definition offered for public relations was the friendship 
that exists between school personnel, pupils, and public served by the 
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school. A second was the “sales pitch” of the school to the commun- 
ity. A third was the cooperation of teacher, pupil, administrator, and 
other school employees with the public through the media of press, 
radio, and television. 

Since the greatest amount of local tax money is being spent on 
education, it is necessary that the public be kept well informed on 
what is going on in the schools. It is hoped that taxpayers will look 
upon the money they spend on education as an investment and not 
just money spent. This attitude can best be acquired: when educators 
are willing to listen and learn from the opinions of others. 


A school can have no drawer in which to stuff complaints. Many 
dangerous rumors have started because one simple fact was kept back 
to save face. Complaints should be regarded as opportunities to find 
trouble. By studying them many weaknesses can be remedied. Edu- 
cators should be aware of the fact that deep-seated problems arising 
from prejudices, lack of understanding, or stubborn beliefs can often 
be overcome by demonstrating how one teaches rather than convinc- 
ing people to believe a certain way. 

Schools must expect to live constantly in the white light of pub- 
licity. Children are the best public relation reporters schools have. 
Teachers and other school employees rank second in importance in 
establishing good public relations in a community. Newspapers, the 
radio, and television want good stories as well as bad. It is well to use 
a story before an event happens and a follow-up afterward as well. 

Teachers can help in promoting good public relations in several 
ways. They should be able to speak to lay groups so as to interpret 
the school program. Teachers should know how to write articles for 
the paper. They should establish friendly contacts with newspapers, 
radio, and television people. Teachers should interpret honestly the 
meaning of grades on report cards to parents. Teachers should keep 
in close contact with parents so as to have a better understanding of 
children and their problems. They should involve parents by having 
children bring in items from home and by using parents and other 
citizens as resource people. Teachers should use new approaches and 
techniques of teaching. They should participate in civic organizations. 
Teachers should always maintain friendly relations with parents, 
salesmen, or visitors who come to the school. Teachers should have 
attractive rooms and encourage children to keep the rooms, corridors, 
rest rooms, and school grounds clean and neat. 

Some good public relations suggestions were mentioned. An 
organized public relations program calls for the assignment of specific 
duties so news items go to the press, radio, and television at the proper 
time. Parent-teacher conferences should be held at regularly scheduled 
times. P.T.A. room mothers can help plan parties and field trips. A 
citizens’ advisory council can help meet the school needs. Newsletters 
from the school to parents and other school patrons frequently are 
worthwhile. 
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ROLE OF STUDENTS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Section A) 


Leader: Earl D. Patton, Assistant Superintendent, Champaign Public 
Schools 


Recorder: Gladys Robinson, Teacher, Fairview School, Rockford 


Consuitants: Art Andrews, School Editor, Journal Star, Peoria; Earl 
Dieken, Administrative Assistant, Lincoln-Way School, New 
Lenox; Ray Johnsen, Editor, Troy Tribune; C. Edward Ray- 
mond, President, DeKalb Daily Chronicle 


HE LEADER introduced the consultants who expressed their views 
concerning the role of students in public relations. 

Mr. Johnsen discussed the relationship of school activities and 
resulting reflections within the community. Mr. Raymond discussed 
the area of publications and student-teacher relationships. Mr. Dieken 
raised the problem of the fantastic growth of the public schools with 
the resultant problems created for the schools and the communities. 
Mr. Andrews suggested that the public school is big business involv- 
ing more people than any other group. He stressed the need for 
various forms of public relations throughout the entire system. 


Group discussion followed with most of the group members par- 
ticipating. Points considered dealt mainly with the student and the 
school, the student and the community, and the role of the news- 
papers as a public relations agency. 

It was felt that perhaps the child may not be getting the recog- 
nition as an individual that he should. Since the public school has 
grown into such proportions to meet the needs of the ever increas- 
ing population, great pressure is being placed on all school personnel 
to care for the individual needs of all students. Schools are changing. 
No longer can they be considered as places of drudgery. Children 
eager to participate in the many and varied experiences of the public 
schools are the very best public relations agents. 

The parent-teacher conference was suggested as an excellent 
public relations agency. Parents become acquainted with one another 
through notices sent home and, in turn, became better acquainted 
with all phases of school work as well as with the faculty. Using 
F.T.A. members to greet parents and conduct them to proper meet- 
ing places was also suggested. Getting parents to visit the schools 
during the school year was mentioned. 

Do the schools provide the students with information concerning 
the curriculum, home work, split sessions, foreign languages, and 
many other issues? If students can tell people what the schools are at- 
tempting to do, what better public relations can exist? It was sug- 
gested that students visit the various clubs and publicize the work of 
the schools. 
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The question of bond issues was raised. Should students be urged 
to participate by, giving out fliers or other necessary materials? Sup- 
pose students were opposed to the bond issue, what then? A student 
member of the group volunteered that he thought students would 
not appreciate being given fliers or working for the board of education. 
If given an opportunity to study legislation and issues involved first. 
he felt they would be willing to cooperate. Another person felt that 
students should be given access to the material and allowed to use it. 
He thought from previous experience that students used much more 
initiative than did adults. 

There was discussion concerning the use of newspapers as a 
public relations agency. The question of difficulty in getting school 
news printed was introduced. The case of one particular school was 
cited where there is a paid staff member who contacts the newspapers 
and gets good results. The following questions were asked. Is there a 
danger that the schools may slip over the line and get into propa- 
ganda? Are the schools going to the newspapers only when there is 
need to sell something? The answers seemed to be that newspapers 
are eager and willing to cooperate by publicizing the work of the 
schools. School news helps to sell newspapers and thus, also, helps 
the schools. In one locality mentioned, education news is given in an 
entire page weekly in the daily paper. This system has proved very 
successful. Alumni associations also help publicize the colleges through 
newspapers. Students appointed especially for this task are very 
helpful. The Chamber of Commerce in one particular case cited tries 
to bridge the gap by using student committees for the purpose of 
publicizing schools. 

An excerpt from a story told by Mr. Patton in his introductory 
remarks will help to sum up the entire discussion. “If we can put our 
students together in the right way, we will have taken care of our 
public relations.” 


ROLE OF STUDENTS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Section B) 


Leader: Robert Burt, Director of Public Services, Peoria Public Schools 

Recorder: E. A. Bowers, Principal, Community High School, 
Prophetstown 

Consultants: Frederick Favor, Editor, Lloyd Hollister Publications, 
Wilmette; Burdette Graham, Teacher, Macomb Public Schools, 
Macomb; Robert Smith, Teacher, Wheaton Community High 
School, Wheaton 


PTWHE TEMPO for this section was set when the leader, Mr. Burt. 

opened the meeting with the declaration that “if people are in- 
formed, the schools have more chance for their cooperation.” Mr. 
Smith stressed the fact that we have public relations whether we want 
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to or not. Therefore, let’s make our public relations as good as pos- 
sible, both from the student and teacher contacts. A greater attempt 
should be made to encourage parents to become involved in school 
affairs. It was also brought out that public relations is not necessarily 
publicity—it is much broader. 


Mr. Graham pointed out that students, especially those in high 
school, take home the information they want to take. He emphasized 
the point that public relations must above all bring out the truth. 
Good public relations result if members of school groups act as ladies 
and gentlemen. It was urged that when a school page exists in a 
weekly newspaper, facts should be evident and chatter controlled. 


Mr. Favor stressed the fact that everyday activities are very 
newsworthy. Pictures involving students are very valuable. He pointed 
out that newspapers cannot be turned into school journals. It was 
mentioned that the background upon which schools rely completely 
disappears in areas near the cities, where the farmer sells out and new 
housing projects take over. Mr. Favor indicated that newspaper 
people are softhearted about using stories concerning children. Such 
stories also help sell newspapers. 


In the discussion that followed these points were brought out. 
Good news stories are desired when they happen. Be careful of ter- 
minology used for newspapers: write in terms of a seventh grade 
vocabulary. 


Many communities have science fairs, which parents are enthus- 
iastic about. The setting up of a commuication center in a grade as 
low as the fifth was described. The room becomes the office. the 
students are delegates to the homes. Health and safety programs can 
result in good public relations. Absence of pupils causes a school to 
lose money, and it is important that parents understand the situation 


Derogatory remarks can spoil good public relations, especially in 
a small school. Groups with negative attitudes always exist no mattter 
the size of the community. Out of 50,000 votes in the Peoria 
area, 13,000 negative ones can be anticipated, but a patient educa- 
tional program can overcome some of the negative attitudes. Com- 
petition among parents on progress of children can bring about public 
relations problems, even though it is well known only a small per 
cent can reach the top. Even at the university level students often 
stress current activity rather than the over-all educational program 
One teacher with the wrong attitude can do more harm than 100 
can do good. 
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WORK OF THE SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
(Section A) 


Leader: David J. Heffernan, Assistant to General Superintendent, 
Chicago Public Schools 

Recorder: Ruth Brown, Teacher, Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey 

Consultants: Alice Barlow, School-Community Relations Direc- 
tor, Champaign Public Schools; Dale Coleman, News Director, 
WTVP, Decatur; Paul McKinnis, ‘Teacher, Maine ‘lownship 
High School West, Des Plaines; Dallas Mucci, Lincoln-Way 
High School, New Lenox; John R. Van Sickle, Publisher, Assoc- 


iated Publishers, Durand 


HAIRMAN Heffernan started the discussion by stating that school- 
community relations are much more important than “press- 
agentry” in the matter of acquainting the public with the accomplish- 
ments and problems of schools. ‘The comments of each of the panelists 
emphasized the idea that all people connected with education are 
public relations agents and that students are perhaps the most forceful 
public relations people we have. However, it was generally agreed by 
all participants that the mechanics of public relations work are so 
time-consuming and so important that specially trained people should 
be hired to do the job. 

The public relations staff member can serve in an advisory 
capacity in handling materials that come from the superintendent and 
principal, thereby freeing them from time spent with reporters. 

Anyone who has been given the public relations assignment 
should be informed as quickly as the superintendent knows about any 
activity that might make a story of interest to the public. The public 
relations man should try to find something unique in each department 
in his school and play it up in the press or other media. This recog- 
nition leads to cooperation from teachers, who will then be more likely 
to recognize and prepare a steady flow of materials for the publicity 
of the school. Pictures of department heads and teachers mentioned 
in the stories are added attractions. 

If there is a central public relations office for a number of schools, 
the teachers should report incidents or stories to the principals, who 
in turn will report them to the central office. All schools in a district 
should be mentioned in stories during the year, but such stories 
should be different in order to hold the interest of the public. 

The staff member assigned the responsibility of public relations 
should acquaint himself with all newspaper editors as well as radio 
and TV newsmen in the towns in his school district or districts. In 
case there are both daily and weekly newspapers in his area, he 
should work out a system of giving different types of stories to the 
various papers. Feature stories might be more suitable for the weekly 
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papers, as a few days’ delay in publication would not detract from 
news value. It is more important to the voting public to get stories in 
the local press than in the nearby city daily papers. The public rela- 
tions man should be careful to use articles from each of the towns 
interested in a community school, for there is often great rivalry 
between such towns. 

The possibility of using the radio and IV for certain types of 
stories should be explored. Small radio and ‘I'V stations are often 
understaffed; therefore, they do appreciate receiving news releases. 
Good audio-visual materials can be used effectively with TV releases. It 
someone is quoted as making an important statement, his picture, as 
well as those of the people concerned in the story, can be used during 
the reading of the article. Horizontal pictures are better for TV use 
than the vertical ones preferred by the newspapers. 

In some areas, a radio station has given a 5 or 10-minute spot 
for setting up a news program with several cooperating high schools. 
Schools then take turns publicizing items of interest to students and 
parents in their communities. 

The trained staff member is often called upon to write materials 
for publicizing bond issues and referendums. This activity gives him 
an Opportunity to serve the board of education as well as the school 
and community by providing information on the financial status of 
the school district. 

The teacher untrained in journalism who has been given the job 
of public relations would do well to study styles of writing of the pro- 
fessional writers. If a story is so poorly written that the editor must 
spend time in rewriting it, the story may be delayed or never pub- 
lished. ‘The style for a broadcast is completely different from the style 
for a newspaper. A broadcast should be written in a conversational 
manner, as one talks. It should be short and include the important 
parts at the beginning. 

Human interest stories concerning students and teachers are 
always good reading, good listening, or good viewing for the parents 
in the community. 


WORK OF THE SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
(Section B) 

Leader: Murvil Barnes, Principal, Eisenhower High School, Decatur 
Recorder: Thelma Elson, Teacher, Trewyn Junior High School, Peoria 
Consultants: Robert Meyer, Director of Public Information, Quincy 
Public Schools; Edwin Sach, Music Coordinator, Springfield 
Public Schools; James E. Sedgwick, Managing Editor, Chronicle- 
Herald, Hoopeston; Ralph Smith, News Director, WIRL, Peoria 
R. BARNES proposed several questions which need to be answered 
for a staff interested in doing a good public relations job: what 
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is the public interested in? what kind of facts do we need? what shall 
we do after we get the facts? 

Mr. Meyer stated that one should know his community. One 
must have a sense of timeliness. Some types of information are more 
important at certain times than others. There needs to be a balance 
of all kinds of material. ‘The staff person should guard against over 
emphasis. Inter-staff relations are most important. As a profession, 
we do not always contribute the right climate. We are always inter- 
ested in salaries but at the same time often talk against taxes. 

Mr. Sedgwick said that the newspapers receive much infora- 
tion on the amount of money spent on public schools, but there is a 
lack of communication between newspapers and schools on subjects 
other than money. Newspapers need more information on what is 
going on in our schools. 

Mr. Sach felt that teachers themselves should be better inforined 
as to what is going on in each system. They are often very poorly 
informed, each teacher being concerned only with what is going on 
within her own four walls. Several reported that teachers, in addition 
to principals, are sent school bulletins from the central offices. One 
person reported that board minutes are duplicated and sent to each 
teacher. Quincy reported that a very fine house organ comes out 
monthly. 

In reply to a question about the reading of school articles in the 
newspaper, it was stated that in small towns everyone reads what goes 
on in the school. We might remember that those who read spread the 
news to others. 

Mr. Smith said that schools must use modern means of com- 
munication to help inform the public about school problems and 
accomplishments. The newspaper is only one avenue for reaching the 
public. Both radio and television must be utilized if parents and the 
general public are to be informed adequately about educational 
services. Knowing how to use the modern means of communication 
to enlighten others about the nation’s schools may mean the difference 
between success and failure of the school’s public relations staff. No 
two stations operate exactly the same. One may program to permit 
long periods for discussion of school budgets, administration, and 
curriculum. Another, perhaps in the same community, may program 
to permit only very brief statements about the schools on newscasts 
and between newscasts. The station which uses spot announcements 
may broadcast brief statements about the schools many times a day. 
Members of the school staff must serve as semi-reporters. A close 
working partnership benefits both the school’s public relations staff 
and the news agencies. The ultimate benefactor is the public. 

A member of the group asked whether people listen to local sta- 
tion programs. Mr. Smith replied that if a station has a real “hot-shot” 
program, people will listen and then the station can also add public 
information and news of the school. Quincy uses a series of programs 
entitled, “It’s a Problem.” Such topics as study habits, work of 
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talented students, or building needs are discussed at the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high levels. Peoria has a 15-minute talk by the 
superintendent monthly, then quotes are used at other times. Many 
programs have been dropped in favor of spot stories, which reach 
people whenever they tune in. 

A few systems report that people give part time to the work of 
assembling news. To do an effective job all available persons should 
be used. The newspaper men urged that the schools get the news to 
them. School people are apt to be too wordy and should remember to 
give news, not opinions. If material is propaganda, it should be paid 
for. 

What is the difference between public relations and publicity? 
‘The real public relations job should include broad lay relationships. 
Many “P. R.” people are only publicity people. We need to sell ou 
school boards on the need for a full-time “P. R.” person on each staff. 


LAY GROUPS AND SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Section A) 


Leader: Herbert M. Lindstrom, Principal, Franklin Junior High 
School, Rock Island 


Recorder: Florence Fults, ‘Teacher, Central School, Lockport 
Consultants: Henry Keller, Jr., Chairman, Advisory Council, Bloom- 


ington Public Schools; Carl L. Stanton, Editor, Wood Rive 
Journal; Robert B. Wright, Editor, Commercial-News, Danville 


N LAYING the foundation for the discussion of a school public 

relations program, Mr. Lindstrom stated that the program should 
be twofold. It should disseminate information and should also have 
some planned means of receiving information and opinions from the 
lay public. 

Person-to-person contacts are most effective in creating under- 
standing and in developing a favorable attitude toward the schools 
among lay persons. ‘There also need to be interrelations between com- 
munity groups such as the school and the P.T.A., Chamber of Com- 
merce, industry, and labor. 


Mr. Wright expressed the opinion that it is unfortunate that 
these groups are often instituted for a specific purpose, for example, 
to act as pressure groups. A public relations program should be one 
of continuing contacts between the schools and the lay public. 

Mr. Keller described the advisory committee as an organ for a 
continuing program of public relations. The committee described con- 
sists of 40 members, appointed by the board of education. Membership 
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in this committee represents a cross section of the community; busi- 
ness, religious groups, and local clubs. The group meets once a month 
at different schools. Members serve for three years on staggered terms. 
Regular attendance is required, members being replaced after three 
absences. None of the members are educators. This committee acts as 
a sounding board of public opinion and a liaison between groups on 
school problems. It acts only in an advisory capacity to the school 
administration, which is under no obligation to follow its recommen- 
dations. It considers any problem related to the schools. Special com- 
mittees are set up to study specific issues. 


The board of education, Mr. Keller described, puts out a regula: 
newsletter; hence there is a continuous flow of information to the 
public and opinions from the public on school matters, not just when 


help is needed. 


The question was asked, “Is the function of the advisory com- 
mittee to reinforce the decisions of the board, or to ‘put across’ a 
bond issue, or tax referendum ?” 


Mr. Keller answered in the negative. The advisory committee is 
a policy proposing group and does not assume responsibility on spe- 
cific problems. Reaction to requests made by the schools for specific 
help simply is predicated. 


The question arose, “Is an organization necessary? Could not 
individual requests and opinions suffice? 


The opinion was expressed that in some situations the individual 
approach and the direct contacts between the school administration 
and community groups may suffice, while in others a more formal 
means of continuing relations would best insure good school public 
relations. 


Mr. Stanton stated that in schools and related organizations, 
significant projects and programs are often engulfed in news of chili 
suppers and rummage sales. Organizations are wrong in assuming 
that their publicity representatives should have literary talent, for 
that is not the most important aspect of publicity. The news given 
must be timely, factual, have a local slant, be briefly stated, and have 
complete names, correctly spelled. Each newspaper and radio has its 
standards as to what is acceptable. It is well to know these standards. 
Public relations press releases in general have no point unless they 
have a local slant. National releases are better handled by local per- 
sons, and thus adapted to local interests. 


In summarizing the major points of the. discussion, a public 
relations program with lay groups should: disseminate information, 
receive information and opinions from the public, and be a continu- 
ing program, not merely for emergencies. It operates more efficiently 
when there is some formal means to insure continuing relations. 
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LAY GROUPS AND SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Section B) 


Leader: L. Goebel Patton, Superintendent, West Frankfort Public 
Schools 

Recorder: Taft Baker, Superintendent, Carterville City Schools 

Consultants: Harold Adams, State Editor, The Daily Pantagraph, 
Bloomington; A. R. Higgins, Editor, Quincy Hearald Whig; Karl 
L. Monroe, Editor, The Herald, Collinsville; Betty Ross West, 
Director, Public Affairs and Education, WMAO and WNBO 
NBC, Chicago. 


LAY GROUP as defined by Mr. Higgins is a group made up of 

individuals not currently employed in education. He emphasized 
that lay groups can be more effective in interpreting the school pro- 
gram than any other groups and that they should not be dominated 
by educators. 

Mr. Monroe emphasized the importance of lay groups and said 
they should be very beneficial to any school. Such groups can review 
school issues such as studies made on core curriculum; promote special 
projects such as fund raising for band and choral groups; promote 
educational trips; assist in helping put over bond issues for buildings; 
and organize special advisory committees to help schools study prob- 
lems that arise and interpret the school program to the public. 


Mrs. West pointed out that lay groups could serve an important 
function in any community. They could be very effective in working 
with broadcasters to keep the schools before the public. She suggested 
that good pictures of schools and their projects can well be used on 
television. She emphasized that the main function of a lay group is 
promotion. 

Mr. Adams pointed out that school boards and administrators 
sometimes organize lay groups and then do not use them. Aite1 
groups are organized, they must be used or they may become detri- 
mental to the school. 


Consultants as a group pointed out the importance of keeping 
the press, radio, and television informed of events happening in the 
schools such as speech and band contests. It was emphasized that 
athletic activities get better coverage because the press, radio, and 
television stations are not kept as well informed about other school 
activities. It was also stressed that we must not only inform thx 
public but we must involve the public in school activities. The group 
concluded that all schools should have permanent lay organizations. 
Such groups can be very helpful, in serving as “go betweens.” 


Lay committees as continuing groups should each start with a 
small number of members such as 15 or 20 people. The membership 
should be composed of peopie who are friendly to the schools. The 
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initiative for starting a committee should come from the school board 
and the school; but once the committee is formed, it should be free to 
act on its own. It should meet at least one or two times a year. Such 
a committee can prevent bad influences from affecting the schools as 
well as promote good ones. 


One of the best ways to select members of a lay group is to ask 
each organization in a city or town to submit three names to the 
school board. The school board then selects one from each list of three 
submitted, thus forming a lay group which represents a good cross- 
section of the community. In most cases members should be appointed 
for three years but first appointments should be staggered. After a 
committee is in operation, it should pick its own successors from 
names recommended by various organizations in the community. At- 
titudes of this group may be critical—this is good so long as attitudes 
are constructively critical. Lay committee should work on the question 
of what is wrong with the school as well as on what is right about it. 
The success of a committee will depend on keeping close contacts 
between the school, faculty, board of education, and general public. 
One member of a lay group should be a public relations person. When 
studies are made which require professional help, professional con- 
sultants should be brought in to give such help. 


Lay committees shovld have a constitution to serve as a guide 
for their actions. 

After the membership of a committee has been picked from lists 
of names submitted by various organizations, there should be no tie 
between members and organizations. These members are not delegates 
and are not to report back to organizations or ask the organization 
how to vote. They were chosen from different organizations to get a 
cross-section of the community. 


Some lay groups should be short-term groups. Such a group may 
be selected to do one job and, composed of specialists, may not be 
interested in general problems of the school. Members may not be 
interested in serving on a continuing committee. 


The job of public relations is very important in keeping the 
schools before the public. There are three important lay groups which 
can sell the schools to the public. The biggest lay group in any school 
is composed of the children that go home from school each day. 
What they say about the school will determine what the parents 
think about it. The other groups include the parents and organized 
lay groups. 


Every school should have a continuing lay group not only to 
tudy current school poblems but also one which is looking forward to 
the future and studyine the future needs of the schools. 
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A BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT THE SCHOOLMASTER'’S 
PUBLICS 


WitutiAm G. WERNER 


Director, Public and Legal Services, Proctor and Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati; Past-President of the Public 
Relations Society of America 


ATHER THAN tell you what you should do about the public 
relations of schools, I shall talk over with you some of the ques- 
tions businessmen ask when they want to do something about their 
own public relations, and occasionally point to the parallel between 
these problems and those of educators. 

Let us assume that I have been asked by a business to counsel 
with it on its public relations. Whenever this kind of advice is sought, 
almost invariably the people in charge are surprised at the amount of 
digging that goes on before a word of advice is given. They are sur- 
prised, too, at how relatively much of that advice, when given, does 
not concern press releases and publicity at all; but concerns what to 
do with the organization itself—to make it better understood, hence 
more esteemed, by people. So, you see, a willingness to face facts 
about public attitudes—to face truths, even though unpalatable—is 
indispensable, if sound public relations thinking is to be done. 

From this, I believe you will see why the first question I would 
ask this mythical business that consulted me about its public relations 
would be: What does the public think about your organization? 

I suggest that in education, as in business, this is the first ques- 
tion that should be asked. You, too, face the same need for facts—not 
hunches, but facts—about what is in the minds of people concerning 
education. It would be fine, of course, if each school system could have 
a research organization, equipped with personnel to ring doorbells 
and to study all the different publics, and to come back with a nice 
64-page written report telling what these different publics think about 
their schools. But there are many ways in which such facts can be 
gathered, other than through the employment of skilled research 
organizations. 

Comments—critical or favorable—-of parents, pupils, the clergy, 
neighbors, officials, and other educators can be assembled, noted down 
and tabulated. The help of mothers and senior high school pupils can 
be enlisted in doorbell ringing and questioning. The clippings of 
articles in the local news over a course of a year, concerning schools, 
curricula, teachers, and education’s problems in general, if sorted in 
piles and critically analyzed, can contribute to this knowledge of facts 
about public attitudes. The publications of professional educational 
organizations, of course, can be of continuing help on this problem. 

Against such a broad sampling of your public’s opinions, I 
recommend that you check a second set of opinions. These I suggest 
that you gather by the old-fashioned method of sitting around a table 
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with carefully chosen, small groups of thinking, influential commun- 
ity leaders, whose.opinions should be worth something, for the purpose 
simply of asking these people what they think of you and your job 
of running the business of schools. Such meetings may indeed strain 
your patience. It is perfectly natural for anyone to want to rush to 
defend, when his work is criticized. Equally natural is the desire to 
inform the uninformed; and as representatives of the teaching side of 
our society, of course, you will not surprise people if, instinctively, you 
commence to lecture instead of listen. But if you approach such a 
program of frank discussion not to defend, inform, or teach, but 
sincerely to listen and learn, I honestly believe that you should gather 
much information about public attitudes that you can directly apply 
to your work. 

Always, the north-star of your course should be other people’s 
opinions: What are the most glaring public misconceptions? What do 
people consider good about what we do? What not so good? What is 
publicizable as important? What had better be passed up as unim- 
portant? What has persuasive possibilities of interest to others? What 
is likely to be uninteresting to people, even though it seems important 
to us? Over what portions of our activities had we better draw the 
kindly curtain of charity? 

In such a study through the public’s spectacles, I believe you will 
find the first, most basic source-material for answers to many puzzling 
problems of public attitudes. Here, certainly, we need a distrust of 
tradition not so much of others as of ourselves. What is wanted here 
is not a loyalty in believing that people continue to think as they did 
about education, but the exact opposite—a zeal to find out how 
their opinions have changed. 

So I ask you the same embarrassing question I would ask a busi- 
ness: Are you accepting the supposed or traditional “facts” of public 
opinion with the same confidence that you take facts from a standard 
textbook? Are you just as confidently assuming that because people 
thought a certain way about schools 10 or even five years ago, they 
think that way today? For example, a certain curriculum of class- 
room technique was tried and tested in. pre-television times; but you 
don’t assume from that, that it necessarily is just as effective today. 

Granted we want people to believe that our work is constantly 
improving, but how can we know that they do so, if we are not con- 
stantly studying what they think about us? We can’t film over their 
present opinions with dead romances of the past; nor do new facts 
of public attitude cease to exist, just because they are ignored. It is 
dangerously easy in business to accept without question traditional 
public viewpoints as they were yesterday, trusting without sound 
proof that the public is thinking the same way today. Maybe this 
danger exists at times in education, too. 

The next question I would ask the business that was consulting 
me on public relations problems would be: To what extent do you 
draw on the public for help and advice? 
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In a business like ours, marketing a score of national products, it 
would be just plainly unthinkable not to look upon the housewives, 
who are our real customers, as our source of greatest help and advice. 
We analyze consumer mail for classifications of viewpoint. We ring 
doorbells constantly to discuss housewives’ habits and preferences. In 
home after home we submit alternative formulae of products in blank, 
code-lettered packages to a woman and ask her to try one against the 
other and tell us which she likes, which she doesn’t like and why. In 
doing so, we are not afraid to compare our product with a product of 
our competitor. In short, we go to our customers for help and advice. 

Hospitals and other institutions rather habitually make use of 
what amounts to an advisory committee of business and technical men 
who can help them with their problems. In addition to PTA groups, 
should there not be an advisory committee of business and proies- 
sional men for every single school, to help in the promotion of school 
events, to help on knotty neighborhood questions, to help on prob- 
lems of equipment, service, or other matters peculiar to that particular 
institution? Such a committee, I suggest, would do more than advise 
and help: it would act as a positive, constructive force to increase 
interest locally, in the schools. You could count on it that a man who 
served on it would be likely, pretty soon, to become really interested 
in the needs of the schools in general, simply because he was closet 
to the needs of his neighborhood school. 


Based upon the same reasoning, I commend for the consideration 
of you who work with a number of schools, the value of a community 
advisory group of citizens with special talents in finance, building, 
accounting, buying, office procedure, personnel, and public relations. 
‘These would be people to whom you could go, as a committee, and 
even more often probably as individuals, for counsel! on specific prob- 
lems of policy, procedure, and public support. And I need not tell 
you that anybody is likely to appreciate better and understand bette: 
someone who has come to him for help and advice. 

I am not suggesting that you ask people who know nothing pro- 
fessionally about teaching, how to teach. I am discussing, here, the 
importance of deliberately asking for the kind of help these customers 
ol yours can give you, and by that very step, in turn, building greater 
understanding of what you are trying to do and what you need in 
education. 

In my own city, some time back, the city manager asked a num- 
ber of civic leaders to act as an advisory committee to the planning, 
technical, and building specialists who were responsible for a huge 
new rapid-transit traffic distributor project. When, at one point, con- 
struction ran behind, the manager was able to call on this committee 
for its advice and support and thus take the public heat off his ad- 
ministration for an unforeseen delay which was really not his fault. He 
simply was making use of the process of asking for help as a means 
of gaining understanding and support. 
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A community is just a bunch of people. They have families, 
friends, and neighbors who naturally form into more or less closely- 
knit groups with their leaders. Just think of the many institutions of 
public welfare that can credit their very existence and their growth 
to greater and greater community stature, to the support of a lunch- 
eon club, a women’s guild, a fraternal lodge, a church sodality or 
some such organization. Enlisting the support and interest of groups 
of this kind is a sure way to seed the whole community with friends 
and boosters, who can talk where you cannot talk and who can 
sponsor projects that, without sponsorship, might get nowhere. 


Another question that I would ask a business would be: Have 
you recognized the limitations imposed by deep-seated public beliefs, 
habits, and prejudices? 

Problems of this sort range all the way trom relatively simple 
ones, concerning people who don’t understand us, to the more com- 
plex ones, involving people who just don’t want to understand us. In 
business, our assurance often is “jerked up” by consumers, just be- 
cause of embarrassingly plain lack of understanding. For example, in 
advertising, we have used words or an illustration we thought would 
be transparently clear to the housewife, only to find that we were not 
being understood at all. 

In the same way, it is very easy for a teacher, who is used to 
being listened to throughout the day, unconsciously to assume that 
everybody he or she talks to knows the answer to something which 
has been covered repeatedly in classroom instruction. It is so easy to 
forget that the mamas and papas were not in that classroom, and 
that the answers to many problems about schools—quite clear to you 

still may be puzzling to them. 

We in business have to keep reminding ourselves, too, that the 
problems in selling and advertising we face daily do not involve 
technical facts or logical reasons nearly so much as they involve the 
user’s beliefs, pro and con. In matters of home and family, opinion is 
determined far more largely by the feelings than by the intellect. Most 
people, in considering a personal problem, cannot “see” at all; but 
all of them can feel. Confronted with prejudice or stubborn belief, 
avoid trying to solve public relations questions with logic, when per- 
haps they might be solved better through an appeal to the emotions, 
springing from the interest of the mamas and papas in their children. 


As the problems of lack of public understanding become more 
complex, we have found in business that it is mighty easy to err in 
counting on the persuasive powers of our tried and tested advertising or 
selling practices for results, only to find, when confronted with a ser- 
ious obstacle, that a simple “by-pass” will achieve our result far more 
effectively. A demonstration over TV or in the home, or a tuneful, 
easily-remembered jingle over the air, may prove a more certain 
course to a sale than an advertisement full of most logical reasons. 
Maybe some of you have found that with a group of skeptical par- 
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ents, a sample of classroom results, or a demonstration of how you 
teach, is more effective than logic and impressive precedents, 

A business—particularly a large one—finds itself handicapped at 
times by the cliche of “cold corporation”; and we try in many ways 
to melt away that prejudice. You in schools, similarly, have to be 
watchful, lest the public, newspapers, reporters, news commentators, 
or officials gain somehow the impression that you expect them to 
jump through hoops because of your professional roles as educators. 
‘The traditional reputation you enjoy as dispensers of superior knowl- 
edge really handicaps you; you have to be doubly watchful, lest you 
seem only to be the one who lectures and instructs, rather than also 
an active partner of the parent, for the good of the child. 

For somewhat the same reasons, in our business, we preach con- 
stantly that the consumer-customer is our boss. There is no place of 
reponsibility in the organization for anybody who, in his dealings with 
the customer, gives the impression that he “knows better.” In schools, 
the taxpayer is your boss; there should be no room for an impression 
given back to the taxpayer that “teacher knows best.” With this in 
mind, I suggest that you will want to guard against depending too 
automatically upon your training in teaching—-upon your instinctive 
desire to face public disbelief head-on; be that disbelief based upon 
fact, prejudice, or just “When I was a boy it was different!” 

Educators, like people in business, should always be ready to sit 
in the classroom and take notes, when the public speaks its mind. 
Another question which I would ask the business about its public re- 
lations would be this: What do you do about complaints and troubles? 


Complaints and troubles cannot be eliminated, although they 
can be kept down to a minimum by good management. Businesses 
frequently make additional headaches for themselves by being unwill- 
ing to face trouble when it comes; by being loath to admit a fault 
when the fault is theirs; by rushing too automatically to the defense 
before they have stopped to consider whether their product or service 
is at fault; by failing to “button up” complaints so that they are 
settled and not festering. And many businesses fail to make the most 
important step; they fail to capitalize on kicks or criticism in im- 
proving service. 

We all like to duck complaints and forget them if we can. But 
complaints are like pimples. If they are neglected, they make boils 
very easily; and boils, unlike pimples, leave scars. A small complaint, 
promptly “ opened up” and washed out usually does not turn into 
anything more important. It the complainer is not entirely satisfied, 
he or she knows you have tried to listen and to explain. 

I once knew a man who was not much of a success in business, 
probably most of all because he was unwilling to face trouble. When- 
ever he received a letter of complaint, he shoved it in the bottom 
drawer of his desk “to sleep on it.” He never quit sleeping. A school 
can have no bottom drawer in which it shoves unpleasant correspond- 
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ence or worrisome jobs. To attempt to escape one peril in that way 
is to invite several more; and what is worse, to stimulate over-the-back- 
fence talk, than which there is no more deadly, virulent channel of 
public criticism. Many and many a seriously damaging rumor has 
been started on its electrical path because someone withheld a simple 
fact, embarrassing, but not shocking, from the public. 


In business, when we have to write letters about housekeeping 
problems such as cooking, baking, or washing, the correspondents are 
cautioned not to be afraid to admit that the Company can be at fault, 
and if in the wrong, to make prompt adjustment. Often the best 
defense of a mistake, we have found, is to admit it. We try not to be 
afraid to admit that “teacher” can be wrong. You, I am sure, will 
agree from experience that there is a time when every teacher has to 
forget that he is a teacher and be a listener, and then, if the facts 
warrant, be willing to confess to a weakness, fault, or mistake in 
procedure. 

But there is another side to complaints which frequently is 
overlooked in business—the follow-through. In our business, with some 
50 million or so customers, we do have complaints. Everyone of them 
is tabulated after handling, and this running record is sent to the 
heads of the top departments of the Company. By studying them in 
the aggregate, we can be on the lookout for a pattern which indicates 
that something should be fixed. We don’t make a change just because 
one woman doesn’t like a product; but if enough people in one terri- 
tory or in one city say the same unfavorable things, then we move 
mighty fast. . 

That point of view toward complaints results in the “follow- 
through.” Complaints also constitute a most important channel for 
studying the organization, its products, and its service, with improve- 
ment in mind. A similar kind of running record, tabulation. and 
thoughtful study of your complaints might be helpful in school 
operations. 

Most of the troubles of the schoolmaster in respect. to public 
opinion do not make the press; but the presence of the press over one’s 
shoulder must be kept in mind, whenever one is faced with a serious 
problem or emergency. In schools, as in a business, one doesn’t always 
have a public relations man standing around handy; nor need we 
expect newspaper people always to think the way educators do. News- 
papers may consider themselves “the schoolmasters of the common 
people” because their role, like yours, is to inform, enlighten, and 
teach; but their methods are quite different. 

A reporter on the trail of hot news is not to be denied the means 
of making a story. Usually he has to meet a deadline. If he cannot 
get information from you quickly, he will get it in some other way. 
At such a time, “no comment” simply will invite him to guess, or to 
seek his information from less reliable sources, in order to make his 
next edition. If, as a consequence, the next edition carries a rumor 
rather than facts, who is to blame? 
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Another question I would ask the businessman would be: Have 
you tried to translate your news about your company into news about 
people? 

Speaking broadly, there are two kinds of news stories; stories 
about impersonal facts and stories about people. The second kind 
almost always presents opportunities for more interesting news than 
the first. This is sometimes hard for professional people to appreciate; 
but it is true, just the same. 

News about physical school facilities, or impersonal curriculum 
facts, come alive and are likely to be more interesting to the news- 
paper or radio station when they involve people. Seventy-two children 
in Miss Baldwin’s third grade classroom at Mt. Washington School, 
crowded into space built for 36 children, present a much more inter- 
esting story than a general one about the way over-crowded rooms 
make teaching conditions difficult. A story about several high school 
graduates, winning college scholarships from specific donors, speaks 
more in favor of the quality of graduates turned out than an article 
on the same subject, without the names, that just “points with pride.” 


In business it is very difficult to develop a nose for news among 
people whose jobs, though important, do not bring them in direct 
daily touch with the public. Here you have an advantage—you do 
meet the public every hour of the day. Therefore, I muster the courage 
to say: “Develop a nose for news as sharp as your eye for monkey- 
business in the classroom and as alert as your second-sight for dis- 
cipline.” 

Another question I would ask the business would be: Do you keep 
in mind constantly this fact: that at any moment company actions can 
become headline news? 

Any business, properly run, must keep in mind that, although 
a private organization, it is the subject of public scrutiny. The fact 
that a certain action seems to involve only internal operations is no 
guarantee that it will not be picked up by an alert reporter; or be put 
in a complaining letter to a congressman; or be discussed in an em- 
ployees’ meeting; that it will not be public knowledge and of public 
concern, tonight, no matter how “internal” it was in its implications, 
this morning. 

The schools, even more than business, must expect to live con- 
stantly in the white light of publicity. There can be no classroom 
secrets from the home. Out from school go the world’s most enthus- 
iastic reporters: children who tell their parents what they think they 
have found out. These children are the first and most important public 
of the schoolmaster. To keep them properly informed in respect to 
internal matters of school operation seems to be the first responsibility 
in building good relations, on the outside, for the school. Based upon 
our somewhat parallel experience in communications with large 
groups of employees, we have found that along with the job of creat- 
ing employees’ understanding of operations inside the organization, 
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there is another job; the continuing responsibility for alertness toward 
the employee’s contribution to the public understanding of those 
operations. 

Another question I would ask the businessman would be: What 
about your factories; do you use them in creating public esteem? 

In our business, thousands of people come to our factories to see 
how we make our products. Some of you have participated, as we 
have, in community-wide Business-Education Days. At our Ivorydale 
plant, for example, we not only tell people what we are going to 
show them, but we give them a film to orient them on their trip. 
Then, after the trip through the plant, we give them, in a movie, a 
review of the Company and its policies. These are steps we take 
because of the importance of the understanding that we envisage, 
when groups of our customers come to visit us, wanting to know 
more about us. I am sure none of you consider PTA meetings and 
school open house occasions in any but a very important light, for the 
same reasons. Like business plant-tours, such programs should re- 
spond dramatically in quality and impact to the application of imag- 
ination and team-work. Just as we try to leave with our visitors a 
greater respect for our plant efficiency and employee policies, so you, 
with signs, legends on blackboards, demonstrations and illustrations 
of modern teaching techniques, can tell your visitors many things 
they would not know if they depended only on general news, neighbor- 
hood gossip, or their children. 

But the most important question that I would ask the business 
would be: What kind of a team have you for building good public 
relations? 

The task calls for a team, not only with headquarters and super- 
vision staff, but every teacher a member, playing his part. No organ- 
ization that serves people in general can gain their understanding to 
the extent it deserves, if it tries to depend only upon public relations 
departments, publicity techniques, and press releases, to form favor- 
able opinions. No organization can climb beyond the limitations of its 
personnel. The public standing of schools depends upon public under- 
standing. Creating and nurturing that understanding is a responsi- 
bility that cannot be handed over to school boards, superintendents, 
and their staffs. It starts with each individual teacher. 


Not the superintendent—-nor the principal—but each single 
teacher is responsible for the sample products of our schools that 
trudge down the hill to home after home every afternoon. Your 
“customers” cannot walk around the corner to a supermarket; they 
have to come back to your store the next day; and they have to keep 
paying for your service, whether they like it or not! Nor does it help 
you a bit to have, practically speaking, a monopoly on your market! 
Among a free people, there is no tyranny so despotic as that of public 
opinion. I am not referring here to the chronic grumblers or critical 
cranks. The loudest complainers are not the most anxious for the ° 
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public’s welfare. I am referring to the rank and file people; the indif- 
ferent and the lukewarm, as well as the friends. The schools need the 
support of all of them, to get the money they need, to move forward. 

Just as we, in our business, must remember always that “every- 
body is our customer,” you in your schools should preach that same 
memory-gem. You cannot talk to anybody, anytime, who is not in- 
fluenced, interested, or influential in respect to the public standing of 
schools. Your team must believe these things, if it is to be alert every 
day, as it should be, to the force and significance of public opinion as 
well as to each team member’s personal responsibility toward public 
opinion. 

My primary purpose has been to raise questions, rather than to 
give answers. I have discussed eight which might be asked about the 
public relations status and practices of a business and have had the 
temerity to suggest that these could be asked just as pertinently 
about the problems of a schoolmaster and his publics. Here they are, 
restated in terms of your profession and field. 


-What does the public think about schools and education? 
—To what extent do you draw on the public for help and advice? 


—Do you recognize the limitations imposed by public beliefs, 
habits, and prejudices? 


—How do you face complaints and troubles? 

—Do you recognize the greater value of news about people, com- 
pared with impersonal facts? 
Do you keep the news implications of school practices and hap- 
penings constantly in mind? 

—Do you do all you can to use your school plant in creating 
public esteem ? 


-Does your team recognize the paramount importance of public 
understandings ? 


If we all believe, “The common school is the greatest discovery 
made by man,” then here indeed, in your unremitting concern for 
problems of public esteem, you have a charge to cherish. It is one 
which deserves everything each of you can contribute, to keep reputa- 
tion high and public understanding more and more complete. 





